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Anti-Slavery Reporter and Aborigines: Friend. 


JANUARY, 1912. 


[The Editor, whilst grateful to all correspondents who may be kind enough 
to furnish him with information, desires to state that he is not responsible for the 
views stated by them, nor for quotations which may be inserted from other journals. 
The object of the journal is to spread information, and articles are necessarily quoted 
which may contain views or statements for which their authors can alone be held 
vesponsible.] 








Quarterly Wotes. 


In October last a general meeting of the Peruvian Amazon 

Rubber Company was held, when a resolution was carried for 

Cruelties in voluntary liquidation. The Chairman dealt with the 

Peru. allegations of ill-treatment of Indians, of which, he said, 

they were unaware when originally made, but the Com- 

mission which had been sent out to the Putumayo had shown that the 
allegations were well founded. 


The Commission appointed by the Peruvian Government to inquire 
into the Putumayo cruelties has published an official finding, which states 
that the practices were completely proved, and continues :— 


‘“‘ Not only the slaughter of the Indians during the expedition to enslave 
the Indians of the Putumayo under pretext of civilising them and obtaining 
their services as labourers for the employers of that region, on behalf of the 
companies . . is proved, but numerous other murders—not mere slaying, 
but, under pretended cover of the law, by the lash, firearms, machetes, the 
stocks, starvation, and even by burning alive. These murders have not 
been committed through necessity or in personal defence, but simply to 
satisfy criminal instincts and the most sordid avarice. All this is com- 
pletely verified.” 


There could not be fuller justification for the Society’s action in this 
matter. 


* * * * 


FuRTHER correspondence has taken place with the Colonial 

Southern Office, and the Society has forwarded information, supplied 
Nigeria: by a missionary, that the House Rule custom, so far as he 
House Rule could gather, after eleven years’ experience, did not exist 
Ordinance. beyond the Delta districts of the Niger; in his view, the 
Government, by its Ordinance of 1901, legislated as if the 

custom were universal in the Central Province, and so “made a dis- 
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tinctly local custom apply to the whole country’; the effect, he believes, 
was to extend the system over a far wider area than before the country 
became a British Protectorate. 


In their reply the Colonial Office state that (1) the Ordinance only pur- 
ported to mdintain existing custom, and, if properly administered, should 
not extend the House Rule system; (2) in the Western Province, where 
the Ordinance did not apply, a system of House Rule existed which had 
not been interfered with, except by legislation of a general character. 


Bishop Tugwell, commenting on this, remarks that a definition of 
what is meant by the expression House Rule System seems necessary. 
There is a tendency to speak of the system as one common to all the 
Southern Nigeria tribes; but every tribe has its House system, and these 
are not identical with the one legalised by the Ordinance. 


The Bishop has forwarded to us a letter from one of’ his English 
clergy in the Protectorate, asking him to confer with the heads of the 
C.M.S. regarding the two first natives of Brass who have just been 
ordained deacons. He asks whether anything can be done to free these 
men and their families from “the household slavery system at present 
permitted by our British Government under the Native House Rule 
Ordinance.”” He, adds that if the’chiefs can, without intervention from 
the Government, lay claim to the young men under training in their 
College, it will hardly be of any use to train such men at all. 


* * * * 


THE Society has made a further effort to obtain from 
Gbannah_ the Colonial Office permission for this aged chief to 
Louisy. return to Sierra Leone. The Colonial Secretary stated in 
May last that certain persons in Sierra Leone were press- 
ing for the chief's return, with the object of making. him “a centre of 
disaffection towards the present paramount chief.” The Society has been 
in communication with trustworthy correspondents in Sherboro, and has 
learnt nothing which would confirm this belief; on the contrary, it appears 
that people in Sierra Leone and Sherboro know and care little as to the 
fate of the former chief. There is evidence that Gbannah Louisy, when 
chief, was always afraid of offending the Government, and on one occasion, 
at the beginning of the rising of 1898, he sent a warning to the District 
Commissioner at Bonthe that a hostile attack was planned, which enabled 
measures to be taken for guarding the town; there is also evidence from 
missionaries that the chief was loyal and friendly to the British Govern- 
ment. It was urged that if he should be allowed to return as a private 
person he would be in no way recognised as chief, and could not give any 
trouble. We much regret to learn from the Colonial Office that Mr. 
Harcourt has again considered the matter, but is unable to alter his 
decision. 
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In the course of an important statement issued on 
Slave Trading “unofficial but, nevertheless, excellent” authority by 
in Darfur Reuter’s Agency early in November, the following passage 
and Wadai. as to the region of the Soudan, from which the slave 
caravans are brought into Tripoli, has an important 

bearing on the slavery question in that country :— 


“In well-informed diplomatic quarters the view is held that a com- 
mencement will probably be made, as a result of the Turco-Italian War, 
and its effect on the slave trade, with the Darfur-Wadai region, and the 
present feeling is that if a start were made it would be thought advisable 
to consider every question arising out of the proximity of the international 
boundaries wherever British and. French possessions touched. 


“It would, therefore, not be unlikely . . . that negotiations in the 
sense indicated may be commenced. In view of the widespread character 
of the interests involved, such negotiations would scarcely be expected to be 
of a rapid character.” 


# * * * 


THE recent startling events in Tripoli have drawn attention 
Slavery to the slave trade in that country. Several English 
in Tripoli. newspapers published a short paragraph under this heading 
from our last issue, which was, of course, inserted before 
the Italian coup took place. Comm. Attilio Simonetti, the Secretary of the 
Italian Anti-Slavery Society (who is a corresponding member of our own 
Society), has quoted in the Corvieve d’Italia some remarkable words which 
the French Cardinal Lavigerie, when initiating his anti-slavery crusade in 
Europe in 1888, used in conversation with the writer. The Cardinal said 
that as France had occupied Tunis, and Great Britain Egypt, so Italy 
should occupy Tripoli, and he declared that he spoke not as a politician 
but as an African bishop, who desired the suppression of slavery in Tripoli 
by a civilised Power. It was in consequence of the Cardinal's advice that 
the Italian Anti-Slavery Society established five agents in Tripoli, who 
have frequently reported on the deplorable state of affairs, and have lately 
felt themselves more and more impeded in their work by the inaction of 
the Ottoman Government. Comm. Simonetti therefore asks opponents 
of slavery to rejoice in the recent action taken by the new Italian authority 
in abolishing slavery at the outset. Whatever view we may hold as to 
the action of Italy in seizing Tripoli, and however deeply her friends have 
been shocked by the reports of the excesses and barbarities said to have 
been committed by her troops upon the Arabs, we can join in the earnest 
hope that the new Government will be as good as its word, and will, by 
preventing slaves from being brought into the ptovince, and by setting 
its face against all slave dealings within it, put an end to long-standing 
wrongs. 
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In reply to further inquiries which have been made of the 

Mexico. Foreign Office as to the deportation of the Yaqui Indians 

from Sonora in the north-west to the plantations of 

Yucatan, we have been informed that the Foreign Office could furnish no 

information, and that His Majesty’s Government had no grounds for 

interference in the matter. The report of His Majesty’s Consul at Merida, 
to which reference had been made last year, would not be published. 


More recently the Society received from the Foreign Office a news- 
paper extract, forwarded by H.B.M. Minister in Mexico, giving particulars 
of a settlement which has Veen arrived at between the Federal Government 
and the Yaqui Indians. From this it appears that the Federal Government 
has ceded to the Yaquis Government lands in certain districts of Sonora. 
The Yaquis themselves are to break up the land for cultivation at the 
Government’s expense, and will be paid wages. When broken, these 
lands will be distributed to the families in proportion to their size, and titles 
of proprietorship will be given on certain conditions. Each family will 
receive from the Government one or two mules, and the necessary tools 
for cultivating the land; schools are to be established, and the Yaqui 
colonists are to be exempt from taxes for a period of thirty years. They 
will be permitted to appoint their own local authorities, while recognising 
the general authorities of the State and of the Mexican Republic. 

* + # * 
We learn that a fund has been opened for a memorial to 

Dilke the late Sir Charles Dilke, which is to take the form of the 

Memorial. establishment of ‘a hospital in the Forest of Dean Division, 
which he represented in Parliament. In view of Sir 
Charles’ close connection with the Aborigines Protection Society, and his 
long, unswerving championship of the interests of native races and of the 
oppressed, it is felt that many of the Society’s supporters may like to 
show their appreciation of his great services by taking part in this 
movement. The Chairman of the Council, which contains many well- 
known names, is Earl Beauchamp, and the Hon. Treasurer, Mr. Henry 
Webb, M.P., to whom contributions may be sent, addressed to Cinderford, 
Glos. 





2. 
+ 


The Congo. 
EXTRACTS FROM MR. HARRIS’ LETTERS. 


THE most important part of the information which Mr. and Mrs. Harris 
have forwarded since our last issue will be found in the first section of his 
official report to the Committee, which will shortly be published and 
circulated, but our readers will be glad to see some extracts from his 
letters of a somewhat more personal character. 








A 
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“Upper Conco, July 16th, 1911. 

“Though great changes have been made, I regret to say that in our 
view British recognition of the transfer (of the Congo State to Belgium) is 
at present unthinkable. British recognition would seal the ruin of this 
| unhappy country. . . . We leave to-morrow in a north-westerly direction 
through the Bangalla country, and hope to pick up some canoes on a 
tributary of the Mongalla River, down which we shall journey until we reach 
\ Mobeka, then down the Congo River to the Lulanga, up which we shall go to 
the junction of the Maringa Lapori Rivers. We then go right away to 
Mompona, taking from there a north-easterly overland journey. From 
Mompona we expect to cross overland to the Ikelemba, and from there to 
the Juapa Rivers, reaching Bolengi (Coquihatville) about October 15th to 
18th. . . . You will easily find most of these places on the map; they 


LL 








Rev. J. H. Harris aT Mopexa (LoTHAIRE’S OLD QUARTERS). 
DINNER PREPARING UNDER MANGO TREE. 


[Photo. by Mrs. Harris. 


will probably look very close together, but they are some of them weeks 
between each other, involving many difficulties of travel which are not 
always easy to overcome.” 

The next letter, written by Mrs. Harris, and dated July 26th, from 
“The Barge, en route from Mobeka to Lulanga,” stated that Mr. Harris 
was unable to write, as he was laid up with fever as a result of their 
difficult journey through the Bangalla country. She referred to the loss of 
a valuable box of photographic materials, and thus described the eventful 
journey which they had just taken :— 

“It is the wet season in the Bangalla district, and we were drenched 
repeatedly, one night having to turn aside before sunset to sleep in the forest, 
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where we made log fires to dry our clothes and baggage. We reckoned that 
the overland route must have covered ninety miles through the winding 
forest paths, though it may be less as the crow flies. It is the longest journey 
I have ever done on foot, for we walked the whole distance, except that we 
were carried over the streams. 


‘‘ The journey down river was difficult, owing to the fact that there were 
no large canoes and few paddlers willing to take us even from one riverside 
village to another. We did the journey in stages, with five changes of 
canoes and paddlers—sometimes two small canoes, sometimes three smaller 
still. We were thankful to arrive at Mobeka and find that the steamer we 
feared we had missed was overdue, and she came in this morning. 


‘‘The journey was very instructive from many points of view, particularly 
with regard to the futility of the plantation enterprise as it exists to-day. 








Rev. J. H. Harris CONVERSING WITH CHIEF IN BANGALLA TERRITORY. 
(Photo. by Mrs. Harris. 


We were unable to discover the existence of any outrages upon the natives, 
and there is every evidence that the old régime is at an end. Former 
important posts, with their houses, gardens and surroundings, lie in ruins. 

‘‘There will necessarily be a reaction after such a nightmare of 
oppression. The native will not readily regain his balance and realise his 
duty toward the State. The necessity of supplying francs in lieu of the 
rubber tax does not impress him with the need of seizing every opportunity 
to earn money ; at least, such was our experience when we offered more than 
double the market price for labour.” ; 


In the next letter which was received, dated August 3rd, Mr. Harris 


wrote from the Lulanga River that they had at last received some of their 
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mails. He then gave a further description of their “recent, and in some 
respects, terrible journey through the Bangalla country” :— 


“We were determined to accomplish this departure from our original 
programme, but it was the most difficult journey we have ever undertaken ; 
every day we encountered tornadoes, and when we were not soaked by rain 
the sodden forests quickly did the same. Once we pressed on through a 
storm for a tributary where a village was reported, only to find this place 
(after two hours’ tramp) a mile away on the other side of the river, and the 
noise of the storm prevented the people hearing our cries for help. There 





MAN AND WIFE RETURNING FROM Forest. Division oF LABour. 
(Photo. by Mrs. Harris. 


was nothing for it but to go back again; and again through storm overhead 
and the earth underneath a sponge of water and filth. Our poor carriers 
were worn out, and several were almost too footsore to walk: two of them, 
when they realised the predicament and what it meant, broke down and 
‘blubbered’ like children. We drove our way—so to speak—through the 
forest for another seven hours and arrived ata village bedraggled and wet 
through, with every box and bag soaked and apparently ruined. We then 
discovered that a carrier was missing, and judge of our disappointment to 
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find that the missing man had with him all our photographic outfit (not 
camera), including dishes, chemicals, plates, measures, and—worst of all— 
from 200 to 300 photographs all prepared for this mail! We sent out search 
parties, but they failed to discover him. We have some hope that he may 
have returned to the last town at which we slept; if not, then I fear he wil] 
have shared the sad fate of two of the Consul’s carriers.” 


In another letter, written at the same time to a member of the Com- 
mittee, Mr. Harris said : — 


“We have purposely refrained from saying much about the present 
position out here because we wished to get a general idea and plenty of facts 
before expressing an opinion which might otherwise be called premature. 
You can, I think, rest assured that the old system of rubber collecting has 
almost entirely passed away, but more than this cannot be said, and, what is 
still worse, I fear we have reached the high-water mark of reforms. Beyond 
this, again, is a danger so great that on no account must British recognition 
be extended to the transfer until the most explicit assurances have been given 
to Europe.” 


In his next letter, also dated from the Lulanga River, August 5th, 
Mr. Harris referred to the persistent statements made there that the 
notorious Abir Company would shortly resume its old place, and reminded 
us that owing to the terrible nature of the atrocities committed by that 
Company, the State had been compelled in 1906 to remove the Company’s 
agents and take the direction of affairs into its own hands. “If,” he 
wrote, “the Abir should be allowed to recommence the exploitation of 
virgin rubber, it can only be done at great sacrifice of human life and 
widespread oppression and suffering.” He also mentioned the name of an 
official, whose past record was only too well known, who was likely to 
resume the position of Chief Executive Officer of the Company. 


A few days later, Mr. Harris wrote that they had received the rest of 
their mails, and Mrs. Harris, a fortnight later, reported that the missing 
box of photographic materials had been found, though, owing to exposure, 
the photographs which it contained had been somewhat injured. The 
proposed journey to Mompona had had to be abandoned, to their intense 
disappointment, as the missionary steamer, The Ptoneer, could not go up the 
river for lack of water, and Mr. Harris, having been attacked by a second 
fever, the journey-by canoes was rendered out of the question. 


The first section of Mr. Harris’ report to the Committee was accom- 
panied by a letter, dated August 28th, stating that he felt much stronger since 
his last fever, and later he wrote that he was much better, in spite of 
sleeplessness, than since he entered the Congo State, and that Mrs. Harris 
was standing the strain very well indeed. 


In his next letter, dated a few days later, Mr. Harris raised the 
question of visiting San Thomé and Angola on their way back, which 
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presents certain difficulties, but the Committee much hopes that these may 
be overcome and that he may find it possible, by a short stay, both in 
Angola and on the island of San Thomé, to make important additions to 
our stock of information on the San Thomé-Angola question. 


In mails received in the middle of November Mr. Harris described 
his route from the Maringa River. They struck inland a few miles above 
’ Basankusu, taking a zig-zag, easterly route, and then a southerly direction 
towards the upper reaches of the Ikelemba River, reaching Bolangala, 
whence they hoped to travel again east to a district called Monieka, from 





WELCOMING MIsstoN STEAMER, UPPER CONGO. 
[Photo. by Mrs. Harris. 


which they would come down river to Equatorville. From near Lake 
Tumba Mr. Harris wrote, on October 17th, of the notable missionary 
conference which had just been held, in which a large number of British, 
American, Belgian, and Swedish Protestant missionaries took part, and of 
the resolutions which had been carried, as a result of his proposals, for 
setting on foot a scheme of training natives in agricultural and technical 
industry. As proposed, the undertaking would be an international one, 
and would meet the problem of missionary transport, saving a considerable 
sum every year to the Societies in working expenses. 
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“T am sure the Committee will learn with great satisfaction that we have 
been able to inspire a forward movement which promises to have a profound 
effect upon the progress of civilization in Central Africa. You will remember 
that one of our objects was to ascertain whether the Christian and philan- 
thropic public of Europe and America could do anything towards restoring 
prosperity and happiness to the Congo people. Not only have we gathered 
facts in this connection, but we have been able to draw up a comprehensive 
scheme, which has been hailed with great enthusiasm by the whole missionary 
field. The Conference at Bolengi was so moved by the speech I was 
privileged to make that a Committee was appointed to give a practical issue 
to my proposals. This Committee elected four of the most experienced 
missionaries to proceed to Europe and America as delegates to lay the matter 
before their Committees, and, if permitted, the public.” 

Mr. Harris has again drawn the Society’s attention to the re-appoint- 
ment of many old Congo State officials, and this is borne out by the Consular 
reports to which we refer elsewhere ; it is undoubtedly a matter of serious 
import. 





LETTER FROM THE FOREIGN OFFICE. 

In reply to inquiries by the Society as to the rumoured resumption of 
exploitation by the Abir Company in their old Concession, the following 
letter was received from the Foreign Office :— 

ForREIGN OFFICE, 
November 4th, 1911. 

S1r,—I laid before Secretary Sir E. Grey your letter of the 6th ultimo 
respecting the position of the Abir Company. 


I am directed by Sir E. Grey to enclose the text of the new agreement 
between the Belgian Government and the Company cancelling the agree- 
ment of September 12th, 1906. You will observe that the Company have 
only been granted the right to choose sites up to a maximum of fifty 
thousand hectares, and that an enormous area has thus been thrown open. 


I am also to draw you attention to Monsieur Renkin’s statement, made 
on July 3rd last, during the discussion in the Colonial Council on the draft 
agreement, to the effect that the gathering of rubber would be entirely 
suspended for eighteen months throughout the area originally covered by 
the Abir Concession. 

With regard to Monsieur Hagstrom’s employment, I am to observe 
that this official has remained in the service of the Company since 1906 
without, as far as Sir E. Grey is aware, any complaints being made as to 
his conduct. 

I am to explain that the delay in replying to your letter is due to its 
being found necessary to have a reprint made of the Abir Company’s 


agreement. 
I am, etc., 


(Signed) W. Lanctey. 


\ 
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PARLIAMENTARY. 
House oF Commons, oth November. 
BELGIUM AND THE CONGO. 


Mr. AcLaAnpD, replying to Captain Faber, said that the Government had 
not officially recognised the annexation of the Congo State by Belgium. 
Whether they would do so or not depended on circumstances. 





22nd November. 
Mr. AcGc-GaRDNER asked the Secretary for Foreign Affairs when His 
Majesty’s Government would be prepared to give formal recognition of the 
annexation of the Congo by Belgium. 


Mr. Actanp, who replied, said: As has been previously stated in this 
House, His Majesty’s Government will not recognise the annexation until 
they are able to lay before the House evidence to show that the actual state 
of things in the Congo, with regard to the condition of the natives and with 
regard to trade, is such as to have brought the conditions there within, at 
any rate, reasonable measure of fulfilling treaty obligations. We shall, 
therefore, in any case wait until the whole of the three zones into which the 
country was divided have been opened to trade. 





CONSULAR REPORTS. 
PARLIAMENTARY PaPER.* 
Tue Consular Reports, which are contained in this White Paper, issued 
towards the end of November, are of especial importance and interest as 
being the first which have seen the light since the Belgian Reform Scheme 
came into operation, the last official reports having been published nearly 
three years ago. 


It may be briefly said that all the reports point toa great improvement 
in the conditions where the reform scheme has been initiated and the 
country thrown open to trade, but agree in showing up the evils of the 
rubber taxation which still continues in certain parts of the Congo. 


So Sir E. Grey, when forwarding Mr. Armstrong’s despatch to Sir A. 
Hardinge, at Brussels, in March last, wrote :— 


‘‘ The most serious point of the whole report is that abuses appear to be 
inseparable from the collection of taxes in rubber. Where this has been 
discontinued the condition of things seems to improve so rapidly that His 
Majesty’s Government would be justified in announcing to Parliament their 
intention to recognise the Belgian annexation as a reasonable fulfilment of 
treaty conditions as soon as the whole area is opened to trade. Where, on 
the other hand, the collection of taxes in rubber continues, it seems to be almost 
impossible for the Belgians, as it would be for any Government, to prevent 

ee *Cd. 5860. es 
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cruelty and abuses, and it must of course remain impossible for His Majesty’s 
Government, with the best will in the world and giving every credit for good 
intentions, to recognise the annexation. You should explain this to the 
Belgian Ministers as representing my view.” 


The most unsatisfactory report is that submitted by Acting-Consul 
Armstrong, dated November, 1910, on the Uele district, as yet unopened, 
which indeed affirms the persistence of the Leopoldian régime with its usual 
evil consequences. ‘ Production of rubber is being pushed to its utmost,” 
and the natives are forced to destroy the forests ruthlessly, in order to pay 
their taxes; as long as such taxes in produce are levied, and until the 
Government pays the native a reasonable cash remuneration, the present 
unsatisfactory state of things will continue. 


At the opening of his report on the treatment of natives and on free 
trade, Acting-Consul Campbell refers to perceptible improvement as a 
result of the Reform Decrees and to signs of a radical change in the old 
végime. But he continues :— 

“Tt is inevitable, however, that misgivings should arise so long as the 

system of forced labour is perpetuated in certain districts, and personally I 

am at a loss to understand why it is not possible to abolish that system 

throughout the entire country during the course of i911. . . . Thedelay 
is therefore to be considered as necessary, not in the interests of the natives 
and commerce, but of the State, who would certainly have had a difficult 

task to perform in introducing a radical change in so vast a territory in a 

few months.” 

The same official, reporting to Consul Mackie in May last the result of 
a tour within the limits of the 1910 area, recorded ‘‘a marked and radical 
change in the administration of the country and in the treatment of the 
natives,” and his conviction “that the reforms are not merely ‘paper 
reforms,’ as were those of June, 1906, but that the Government intend that 
the new laws shall be carried out.” 


Consul Mackie himself writes in the same strain. He refers, how- 
ever, to the unwillingness of the people to work rubber. He tells us 
that in one place they seemed scared of any mention of rubber, and in 
another district the people could not be tempted to get rubber, even though 
there is a fair amount to be had. In the Abir district he says they are 
“often overtaken with panic at the approach of a white man,” whom they 
associate with past sufferings in rubber gathering. 


As to the character of the rubber tax, the Consuls speak with no 
uncertain voice. Vice-Consul Campbell, for instance, writes: ‘‘ Rubber 
has been the only cry of the last fifteen years, and the Congo existed for 
nothing else.’’ Acting-Consul Armstrong, writing on his tour in the Uele 
district, refers to conclusive evidence that the rubber tax is supremely 
abusive, and has “always been the root of all evil in the Congo State.” 
“A thorough reform of this system,” he says, ‘“‘is necessary before the 
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condition of affairs can be considered satisfactory.” There are many 
officials in rubber posts, he tells us, who would be glad to do away with 
the tax; but some of them still abuse the people, and the natives in this 
district work twenty-five days a month in order to supply the tax. 


Of the extreme poverty of the natives we hear much, and the 1910 
area is, we are told, exhausted, and must be given time to recover from the 
wholesale exploitation. 


Of the danger arising from the former officials being re-appointed to 
their old posts, which Mr. Harris has emphasised in his reports, Vice- 
Consul Campbell writes that officials, both high and low, who have clearly 
proved themselves incapable of dealing sympathetically with the natives 
remain in the Congo, and the Government cannot be entirely exonerated. 
The same writer states that it is useless to discuss the reform decrees 
unless educated men of a better stamp are forthcoming as officials, and 
those of the old, bad type disappear from the scene. 





2 
ss 


Rew hebrides Abuses. 


WE have more than once referred to the reports which have been for- 
warded to the Society of abuses in the New Hebrides Islands, connected 
chiefly with the illegal recruiting and kidnapping of natives, and the sale 
of liquor to them by traders, in contravention of the Anglo-French Con- 
vention. During the last few months complaints have increased and 
become more definite, and the Committee has had the opportunity of 
meeting two members of the New Hebrides Mission (Rev. F. G. Bowie 
and Dr. J. T. Bowie) who are now on furlough in this country, and hearing 
their statements. There are other matters, such as that of the Joint 
Court, which has been set up to deal with cases in the islands, but which 
sits very irregularly, and claims to the natives’ land, as to most of which the 
Society has been in communication with the Colonial Office. 


The case which has been put before the Committee by the mission- 
aries may be summarised under three headings :— 


I. Tue Liguor QuESTION. 


The law against the sale of liquor to the natives has been, and is, 
persistently and glaringly violated by many French citizens throughout the 
islands, and even at Vila, the seat of Government. Many cases have 
already been dealt with by the Joint Court, which, after long delay, began 
to sit last year, and the Court records confirm the charges. Dr. Bowie 
tells us that he has sent to the Commissioner many bottles of liquor, 
including brandy, rum, gin, and absinthe, as samples, and these, with 
reports, have been handed to the French Commissioner, but, except in one 
case, no investigation appears to have been made by the latter official. 
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Besides the grave moral objections which missionaries and many 
others deplore in this liquor traffic, complaint is made of the evil effect on 
legitimate trade and on the supply of labour, and the disadvantage at 
which law-abiding traders are placed. 

II. Tue Lapour QUESTION. 

The regulations are said to be stringent enough if they are adhered to, 
but offences against them are very frequent, especially by French recruiters. 
Since 1909 British subjects may not indenture women, but the French are 
permitted to recruit women; if married, only with the consent of their 
husbands, and if unmarried, only with that of. their chiefs. The French 
violate these regulations in both respects, and it is notorious that women 
and girls so procured are used for immoral purposes on the plantations as ~ 
well as in the recruiting vessels. The missionaries have placed before us 
many definite instances of such illegal recruiting, some of which we have 
reported to the Colonial Office. If a native ventures to challenge the 
illegal recruitment of a woman or a girl, he is liable to be seized and 
carried off by the recruiter. There have been, also, many cases of kid- 
napping. In one case in which complaint was made by a missionary to 
the British Commissioner, who at once instituted enquiries, it took just a 
year to get thirteen natives, who had been kidnapped, returned to their 
homes, and when the last mail left the kidnapper had not been dealt with. 
Another charge is that, contrary to the regulations, natives are not always 
returned to their own homes at the end of their term. Besides these 
instances, cases are reported of high-handed and cruel treatment of natives 
by some of the French, of which the authorities are advised, but no action 
is taken upon them. 

The missionaries complain that they are forced in this way into the 
invidious position of prosecutors, whereas when they have given information 
their duty should cease, and it is for the properly constituted authority to 
take action, instead of which all sorts of delays and obstacles are interposed 
on the French side. The missionaries thus come to be charged with 
hostility to French interests—a wholly unfair charge. None of the mis- 
sionaries oppose regular, legitimate recruiting for labour. 

III. Native Apvocate. 

A most crying need is the appointment of a native advocate, provided 
for by Article XVII. of the Convention ‘to assist and represent before the 
Joint Court any native engaged in any suit, or charged in a police or 
criminal case.” The necessity for such appointment is obvious, as the 
natives do not understand French and mostly speak pidgin English. The 
President of the Court, the French Judge, Acting Registrar and bailiff 
speak only French, and the Public Prosecutor cannot speak much English ; 
the British Judge speaks both languages. We are glad to learn that at 
length a native advocate, who can speak English, has been selected, and 
will shortly proceed to the New Hebrides. 
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The Melanesian Mission, whose missionaries are engaged in work on 
the islands, has been co-operating with our Society in bringing these abuses 
to the notice of the Colonial Office. Bishop Wilson (until lately Bishop of 
Melanesia) was recently interviewed in an Australian newspaper, and 
expressed the opinion that, without doubt, the condominium was not 
working satisfactorily. Nobody, he says, could blame the authorities, but 
to anyone who cares for the natives their condition must appear most 
unhappy. 


“In the first place,’’ the Bishop wrote, “outrages and breaches of the 
law are constantly reported to the authorities, with no result and no 
satisfaction given. Nothing whatever is done to punish the offenders. 
Last year in November I reported a case of grog-selling. I was away for 
about six months, and on my return was told nothing had been done because 
the case was only one of sixty or seventy similar cases. About the same 
time I reported a case of gross cruelty to a native who had been for years 
in Queensland, and had married a young native woman. The woman was 
enticed on board a trading vessel, and not permitted to return. Her 
husband, who tried to swim off for her, was fired at in the water, his 
hands tied behind his back, struck repeatedly in the face while helpless, 
and finally thrown into the hold, and fastened to the mast. He was 
rescued in the end by one of the native teachers, who bought him and 
his wife from their captors about a fortnight later for £4 10s. I had this 
story from the native’s own lips in the presence of several witnesses, 
and reported it to the authorities. I likewise reported various other cases 
of native women being stolen from their husbands and enticed on board the 
trading ships. What was the result? In no single case have I heard of 
these women being returned. No one has suffered for these things, and 
the natives have had no redress. 


“As for liquor selling, alcoholic liquors are sold, I should say, by the 
majority of the ships trading in the islands, in unchecked defiance of the 
regulations. One hears of it everywhere. I myself saw cases of absinthe 
openly for sale—there was no secrecy about it at all—on happening to go 
into a trader’s store.” 





_ 
- 


The AngolaeSan Thome Question. 
Tue following official figures as to the repatriation to Angola of servicaes 
on San Thomé have been obtained, but there ate no regular quarterly 
returns :— 


In 1908 the number of labourers repatriated to Angola was ... 29 
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We have had several interesting communications on the difficult 
subject of repatriation in connection with Mr. Harris’ proposal that a 
Belgian Commission should be appointed for returning the Congo subjects 
now on the cocoa plantations to their homes. This project is viewed with 
considerable favour in some quarters, while in others it is thought to 
present serious difficulties. 


A correspondent, who has travelled extensively in Angola and knows 
the natives well, wrote :— 


‘“ Angolan slaves repatriated from San Thomé and landed on the main- 
land would probably be re-enslaved on any pretext. The Portuguese 
officials, with a few exceptions, would consider it inadvisable that these 
slaves should reach their homes. Even if supplied with food to cross the 
‘Hungry Country,’ the San Thomé ex-slaves would probably be held up 
unless allowed guns by the Va-Chibokue people or by Bihé traders. And 
when they reached their homes, which many of them may have left as 
children, they would find it not easy to make a living, unless they were 
started with a little cloth or money to get grain for sowing, and hoes, etc. 
Many of the San Thomé slaves have been kept for years at Bihé as slaves 
before being sent to the islands. They may, therefore, have left the Congo 
as small children, however short a time they have survived on the islands. 
. . . . I think the plan of repatriation, after a Belgian Commission has 
visited San Thomé and Principe and identified Congo State subjects, a good 
one; but the repatriated slaves must be escorted to the Congo frontier by a 
Belgian of experience and good character. It will probably be found that most 
of the San Thomé and Principe slaves are Congo State subjects. 2 
I think that nowadays all the S. and E. Congo districts are under control 
of the Belgian authorities; also, I think that the authochthonous sentiment 
is strong in all Central Africans, and that they would be very glad to see 
their own birth-districts again. If repatriation is to be done, it should 
be done actually, and the natives escorted to their own districts and given 
work in them asastart. This could easily be arranged, Government works 
are going on in all those parts.” 


A Brussels correspondent, who has taken up Mr. Harris’ proposal as to 
the appointment of a Belgian Commission for the repatriation of Congo 
subjects somewhat keenly, has pointed out that such a Commission would 
require the goodwill of the Portuguese authorities, and expressed the wish 
that the British Government would support the Belgian request. He, 
indeed, suggests that the Commission should be Anglo-Belgian (as there 
might probably be Rhodesians among the servicaes as well as Congolese). 
In his opinion, the Congolese servicaes should be repatriated to Banana, 
when the Belgian Government would be responsible for their protection 
and welfare—the subsequent measures to be agreed upon between the 
British and Belgian Governments. This correspondent proposes that 
“special villages might be created similar to the slave colonies which (he 
understands) have been constituted in Nigeria,” and they should be placed 
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in a position to utilize the knowledge of cocoa growing and farming they 
have acquired on the islands. The writer is 
‘confident the Belgian Government would not hesitate for one moment 
to bear all expenses which the repatriation of the Congolese servicaes would 
require or entail, including even their transport from the islands to the Congo 
which might justly be claimed from the Portuguese,” 


and would like to see negotiations undertaken to bring this scheme about. 


Mr. C. A. Swan, author of The Slavery of To-day, wrote on this subject :— 
‘This question of repatriation bristles with difficulties, but in spite of 
this, I think it is due to the natives to take them back to their own countries. 
In the case of the Bihé and Bailundu natives, there is no difficulty, and there 
will be no difficulty in the future if the Portuguese continue their efforts to 
keep the traders in hand and punish severely all attempts at slavery. You 
can also count upon the help of the missionaries in many parts of Angola. 

‘* With regard to the natives who have come from the far interior, it will 
be next to impossible to take them back to their homes, but many of them 
will be glad to stay in Bailundu and Bihé, as they know the language and 
stayed there, some of them, for years before being sent to S. Thomé. For 
the rest, I suggest a remedy on pages 201-2 of my book, The Slavery of To-day. 
The question of employment would have to be considered, but great care 
would be needed to guard against another form of slavery. . . . If the 
European Governments are determined to do their best to put down all 
kinds of slavery, the risk would be greatly diminished.”’ 

The following communication, received from the Foreign Office, 
confirms previous information as to the steps which are being taken by the 
Portuguese Government to deal firmly with slave-dealing in Angola :— 


FoREIGN OFFICE, 
November 13th, 1911. 


S1rR,— With reference to your letter of the 23rd January last, regarding 
slave traffic in Angola, I am directed by Secretary Sir E. Grey to state 
for your information that the Portuguese Government have made a strict 
enquiry into the trade in Luando slaves, which was alleged to exist among 
the natives of Bihé. 


As a result of this enquiry, it was ascertained that in reality the 
Bihéan natives were in the habit of settling their debts and disputes by 
means of ‘servicaes.” Two convoys proceeding from Luando were 
captured, and the “ servicaes” handed over to the delegate of the Curator 
concerned, to be retained until claimed by their relatives, to whom the 
necessary notice was sent. The Europeans who were found guilty of acts 
of slave traffic by the enquiry were immediately expelled from the region, 
including even those accused of smaller offences of this nature; and, 
without prejudice to any proceedings instituted, the Portuguese Govern- 
ment determined independently, on confirming the expulsion, that such 
Europeans should not be allowed to return to their colonies. 
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His Majesty’s Minister at Lisbon, to whom the Portuguese Minister 
for Foreign Affairs communicated the above information, was given to 
understand that expulsion would not precede the conclusion of criminal 
proceedings but merely follow it, if these made a legal conviction impossible. 
Sir A. Hardinge urged upon Senhor Vasconcellos the necessity of putting 
an end to this traffic, and received the most earnest assurance of the 
determination of the present Portuguese Cabinet to deal drastically with 
these evils in spite of the inevitable difficulties in the way. 


I am, etc., 
(Signed) W. Lanc_ey. 





2. 
> 


The Cole Case in Last Hfrica. 


WE referred in our last issue to the case of Mr. Cole, a settler in the East 
Africa Protectorate, who shot a native boy for sheep-stealing and, when 
put on his trial at Nakuru, was acquitted by the jury after a few minutes’ 
deliberation, although the facts were admitted and no defence was offered. 
The verdict has been characterised by Sir Percy Girouard, the Governor, 
as a gross miscarriage of justice. Subsequently an Order in Council was 
issued for the deportation of Mr. Cole from the Colony. On this the 
Committee has passed a resolution in the following terms :— 


‘The Committee of the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protection Society 
desires to express its high appreciation of the action of the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies in ordering the deportation of Mr. Galbraith Cole from 
British East Africa for exciting race enmity in that Colony. The Committee, 
convinced that the wanton disregard of native human life shown by a settler 
in the position of Mr. Cole renders proper relations between the white and 
black races impossible, and considering that the verdict of acquittal given by 
the jury at his trial is calculated seriously to affect the natives’ regard for law 
and to bring the administration of justice into disrepute, records its satis- 
faction that His Majesty’s Government has taken this means of marking its 
sense of the gravity of the offence and of the weighty issues involved.” 


A copy of the resolution has been forwarded to the Colonial Office. 


We are glad to see that The Times, commenting in a leading article ona 
letter from a correspondent, who wrote condemning the Government for 
“‘ arbitrarily interfering” with the verdict of the jury, and directly opposing 
local public opinion, wrote :— 

‘‘ We disagree altogether with this view (that the proper test to apply is 
the feeling of the local community), which is very commonly and very 
plausibly held, for the simple reason that the Imperial authorities are 
trustees in a very special sense for the good government of native territories 
in every quarter of the globe. Their responsibilities in this matter are 
infinitely greater than those of a jury of East African settlers. They would 
not be affected even if it could be proved to the hilt that the only method of 
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preserving order in this particular Protectorate was to shoot a thief at sight 
and leave him to die like a wounded antelope. Millions of subject peoples 
elsewhere look to the Government of the Empire for even-handed justice. 
The whole future of our relations with them depends upon it.” 


The writer went on to suggest that the trial by jury in cases where black 
and white men are pitted against one another has broken down and should 
be superseded. We would recommend our readers who may not have 
considered this case to read the excellent article in the Spectator of the 16th 
September last, entitled ‘The Poison of Lynch Law.” The Law Journal 
of the same date also had an article on the subject, in which, after referring 
to the defence offered that Mr. Cole was in general a humane and generous 
man, and that he had great provocation, wrote :-— 

‘All this may be quite true, but the fact remains that Mr. Cole 
deliberately took the life of a native for stealing, or trying to steal, a sheep, 
and did not even trouble himself to report the matter to the police. It is 
useless to try and justify such an act to the conscience of a law-abiding 
country, and the very attempt which has been made to do so and the 
resentment of the white residents at Mombasa at the deportation make the 
worst aspect of the affair. They reveal a contempt for native life and 
native rights which is, it is to be feared, far too common among English 


settlers. . . . This shooting of natives by settlers—taking the law into 
their own hands—is, in fact, neither more nor less than a reversion to 
savagery.” 





> 
. 


Coolie Labour. 


Tue following correspondence on this subject, with especial reference to 
the Report of Lord Sanderson’s Committee, has passed during the last 
twelve months between our Society and the India Office :— 


gth November, 1910. 
To THe Ricut Hon. THE Eart or Crewe, K.G., 
His Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for India. 


My Lorp,—The Committee of the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines 
Protection Society has had under consideration the Report of Lord 
Sanderson’s Committee upon Coolie Labour and the evidence with which 
that report was accompanied. 


My Committee instructs me to call the attention of His Majesty’s 
Government to certain features of this report, which it considers require the 
further action of the Indian Government. 


The evidence discloses the fact that, in order to obtain the signature of 
the coolies to an indenture, there is a certain amount of deception practised 
by the recruiters, and advantage is taken of their ignorance of the nature of 
a contract and the character of the labour for which they engage. More 
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than one witness before Lord Sanderson’s Committee referred to the bribing 
of the police practised by the recruiters, who appear to be of a very low 
type. 

My Committee has learned with deep regret that the recruiters receive 
so much per head on the coolies they obtain—a practice which must, in the 
opinion of my Committee, lead to serious abuses. 


I am instructed to say, however, that the Society does not feel at 
liberty to press any definite steps upon His Majesty’s Government until 
they know whether it is possible to secure fuller information on these points. 


‘I am asked, therefore, to suggest to His Majestv’s Government the 
advisability of directing the attention of the Indian Government to these 
facts, and the necessity of obtaining, either by the appointment of a Special 
Committee or by calling for reports, information upon the following points :-— 


(1) To what extent deception is practised upon the coolies. 
(2) How far it is true that the recruiters must bribe the police. 


(3) What is the amount of commissions paid per head on the coolies 
by the recruiting agents of the various colonies? 


My Committee also suggests the advisability of obtaining further 
opinions upon the characters of the recruiters, and what steps could be 
taken to secure a better type of men for this position. 


I am, etc., 
TrAvERS Buxton, 
Secretary. 


In another letter of the same date the evils attendant on the indenturing of 
women for labour in the Crown Colonies were emphasized, and the Government 
was urged to prohibit the recruitment of unmarried women. It was also proposed 
that, as the protection of the coolie in the colony appears under present conditions 
to be inadequate, the office of Protector should be filled by Indian officials, paid 
by and responsible to the Government of India. 


Inp1A Orfrice, S.W., 
8th December, 1910. 


S1r,—With reference to your two letters of the gth ultimo on the 
Report of Lord Sanderson’s Committee upon Coolie Labour, I am directed 
by the Earl of Crewe to inform you that the subject is being discussed 
with the Government of India, to whom the views of your Society will be 
communicated. 


2. lam to point out that in paragraphs 76 to 80 of their Report the 
Committee have made recommendations as to the recruitment of labourers 
in India, which are designed to secure the objects which the Society desire. 
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3- His Lordship, as at present advised, considers that the periodical 
visits to the colonies of officers of the Government of India, recommended 
in paragraph 54 of the Report, would afford more satisfactory safeguards 
for the welfare of the coolies than any administrative change which 
lessened the direct responsibility of the Colonial Governments. 


4. A further communication will be addressed to you when a reply is 
received from the Government of India. 


I am, etc., 
(Signed) R. Ritcuie. 
The Secretary to the 
Anti-Slavery and Abovigines Protection Society. 


Inp1A Office, S.W., 
28th October, 1911. 
Sir,—In continuation of Sir R. Ritchie’s letter of the 8th December 
last on questions arising out of the Report of Lord Sanderson’s Committee, 
I am directed by the Secretary of State for India in Council to inform you 
that he has now received and considered the observations of the Govern- 
ment of India on the recommendations made by your Society. 


With regard to the proposal that the recruitment of unmarried women 
as emigrants should be prohibited, I am to point out that under Section 35 
of the Indian Emigration Act no person under the age of sixteen, an age at 
which few Indian girls are unmarried, can emigrate unless under guardian- 
ship. The effect of the total prohibition of the emigration of unmarried 
women would be to break up family ties by preventing unmarried girls from 
accompanying their parents or guardians. The case of women unaccom- 
panied by their husbands is specially provided for in Section 28 of the Act, 
under which the Registering Officer is empowered to defer registration for 
a week or ten days in doubtful cases, so as to give time for the husband to 
appear, and to refuse registration if the husband on his appearance does not 
consent. It is thought probable that the course proposed by the Society 
would not be effectual in preventing the emigration of undesirable 
characters, since such women could arrange with male emigrants to pass 
as their wives. 


As regards the suggestion that Indian officials paid by the Indian 
Government should be appointed Protectors of Immigrants in the Colonies, 
his Lordship, after consultation with the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
and the Government of India, adheres to his opinion that this proposal is 
unsatisfactory, as leading to administrative difficulties and as tending to 
decrease the direct responsibility of Colonial administrations, and that the 
results desired can be obtained by the deputation from time to time of 
Indian officers to the Colonies. 
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The recommendations as to recruitment made in paragraphs 76 to 80 of 
the Sanderson Committee’s Report are at present under discussion with the 
Colonial Office. It is hoped that such measures as the limitation of the 
area of recruitment and the establishment of an Agency at Benares, in 
which measures his Lordship is inviting the concurrence of the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, will do much to secure recruiters of a better type, 
and to enable more thorough supervision to be exercised over recruiting 
operations. If casual recruitment in the neighbourhood of towns and 
markets is stopped, while recruitment is carried on in villages with a view 
to the emigration of whole families from congested districts, a marked 
amelioration may be expected. 


His Lordship is alive to the dangers of the system of paying recruiting 
agents by commission, and is in correspondence with the Colonial Office on 
the question. 

I am, etc., 


(Signed) Epw. Montacu. 


COOLIES IN THE MALAY STATES. 


It has been announced in the Press that in consequence of a gross case 
of lack of supervision among the coolies on a rubber estate in the Federated 
Malay States, the Government has passed a most stringent Bill empowering 
it to withdraw the sanction for the employment of coolie labourers. 





71 


Protection of Wative Races in Australasia. 


WE referred last year to the steps which were being taken in Sydney 
towards the formation of an association for the protection of native races 
in Australasia and Polynesia and we have since learnt, with the greatest 
interest, that the Association has come into being under auspices which 
appear to be highly favourable. 


In a prospectus, which has been forwarded to us, it is stated that the 
need for such a body has long been felt in Australia, but a suitable 
opportunity for co-operative action did not occur until early in last year, 
when the condition of the Australian aborigines had been brought 
prominently forward. Meetings were held in February and April, at 
which resolutions were carried and the title of the Association was defined. 


An address, influentially signed, was presented to the Federal Prime 
Minister on the native problem in April, in the course of which the 
signatories, who included the Archbishop and the Lord Mayor of Sydney, 
and a number of representatives of science, commerce, missions of the 
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different Churches, journalism, and political bodies, commended to the 
earnest and constant attention of the Government the grievous injuries 
and wrongs suffered by native races over which the Commonwealth 
has a more or less direct guardianship, especially mentioning abuses 
connected with the recruiting of native labour and traffic in liquor and 
arms, which they stated to be particularly prevalent in the New Hebrides 
group. 

The aims and objects of the Association, which is founded on an 
entirely non-party and non-sectarian basis to act on purely humanitarian 
grounds, are stated to be the protection of native races from a variety of 
forms of oppression and outrage, and the mitigation of the injurious effects 
of the sordid practices of reckless and lawless men in various enterprises. It 
will seek for first-hand information as to abuses from corresponding centres 
to be formed throughout the areas named and make known the facts in 
the Press, and will then make appeal to the governing Powers to secure 
higher respect for the rights of inferior races. 


All the abuses, great or small, we read in the fifth clause of the pros- 
pectus, “are in the direction of denying to native races the enjoyment of 
those traditions of personal freedom which their aggressors claim for them- 
selves, and which have been the basis of the magnificent national reputation 
of the British race.” 


The Committee of our Society passed a resolution in April last 
welcoming the movement for the foundation of an Association to protect 
native races, and cordially inviting the establishment of an auxiliary to our 
own Society. We notice that, by Article viii. of the proposed Constitution, 
the Association will be at liberty to affiliate with the British Society as 
soon as the Council considers it practicable. 


The Sydney Daily’ Telegraph, referring to the formation of the 
Association, wrote :— 


‘This new Australian Association will seek to exert in these nearer 
regions the same kind of humane and philanthropic influence which the well- 
known British Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protection Society has for many 
years past, by its powers and its vigilance, been exercising in many parts of 
the world. It is safe to say that the British Society has enormously stimu- 
lated among all English-speaking people the sense of duty towards weak 
and defenceless races wherever found, and that it has done an enormous 
amount to mitigate their sufferings. Its effective protest against the wrongs 
and injustices which were being committed in the Congo is one of its most 
honourable recent accomplishments. The need of a similar Society in 
Australia has been long felt. It is true that there have always been individual 
citizens here and there, who have raised their voices against wrongs done in 
dark places, but such individual protests are of little avail unless backed 
by some organization which can maintain the protest until some attempt has 
been made to remedy the wrong.” 
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The Late Dowager Lady Burton. 


By the death of the Dowager Lady Buxton, at the venerable age of 97, 
a link with the past history of the Anti-Slavery movement has been broken, 
and the Anti-Slavery Society loses a tried and honoured supporter. Its 
present President is Lady Buxton’s eldest son, and her brother, Samuel 
Gurney, was President of the old Anti-Slavery Society from 1864 till his 
death in 1882. A daughter-in-law of the first Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, 
Lady Buxton was early brought into connection with anti-slavery struggles, 
which she followed with the deepest interest, and was all her life, as became 
a member of the family of the Gurneys of Earlham, an ardent supporter 
of all kinds of social and religious movements for the uplifting of mankind. 





> 
?- 


West Coast Huriliaries. 


The following is the list of the Officers and Executive Committee of 
the Gold Coast Auxiliary of our Society :— 


President, P. C. Randolph, Esq.; Vice-Presidents, Chief John 
Vanderpuye, E. W. Quartey Papafio, Esq.; Honorary Secretary, C. J. 
Bannerman, Esq.; Honorary Treasurer, A. B. Quartey Papafio, Esq. ; 
Financial Secretary, N. J. Bowuona Hammond, Esq.; Deputy Assistant 
Secretary, M. G. Bonso Bruce, Esq. ; Committee, Dr. B. W. Quartey 
Papafio, Messrs. H. F. Ribeiro, V. J. Buckle, O. K. Quarde, T. W. Sawyerr» 
Albert G. Lutterodt, George Owoo, R. W. Ashley, John Swanikier. (A 
portrait group of some of these gentlemen appeared in our last issue.) 


The new election of Officers for the Lagos Auxiliary was held in 
October last, when the following were chosen :— 


President, Right Rev. Bishop Johnson; Vice-Presidents, Right Rev. 
Bishop Oluwole, Rev. Dr. Mojola Agbebi, Hon. C. A. Sapara Williams, 
Rev. Tella Adebiyi; Treasurer, C. A. da Rocha, Esq.; Local Secretary, 
S. H. Pearse, Esq.; Assistant Local Secretary, T. L. Harrison, Esq. ; 
Corresponding Secretary, T. Bright Davies, Esq.; Assistant Corresponding 
Secretary, Chris. Johnson, Esq. 





2. 
> 


“ ANONYMOUS DONATION.” 


In our last issue we acknowledged a contribution of £25, which had been 
received from Lagos without any name. We have since learnt from 
Mr. Sapara Williams that the generous donors were the Owa and Chiefs 
of Ilesha, whose names had been omitted by an oversight. The Committee 
has expressed to Mr. Wiliiams its high appreciation of and gratitude for the 
Chiefs’ support. 
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he followed with the deepest interest, and was all her life, as became 


member of the family of the Gurneys of Icarlham, an ardent supporter 
f kinds of social and religious movements for the uplifting of mankind. 

et aa 

~ a od ¢ ~ i J € . 
West Coast furiliarics. 

Phe following ist of the Otheers and léxecutive Committee of 

Cy ( \ urs SN ¢ \ 
I ent ( Randolph, Iésq.; Vice-Presidents, Chiet John 
4 Vanderpuye, | VV. Quartey Papatio, Isq.: Honorary Secretary, C. J. 
sannerman, | H rary Treasurer, A. b. OQuartey Papafio, Esq. ; 


Financial Se tary, N. J. Bowuona Hammond, I:sq.; Deputy Assistant 
secretary, M. G. b Bruce, Esq.; Committee, Dr. B. W. Quartey 

ipatio, Me rs. HF. Rube V. J. Buckle, O. NK. Ouarde, T. WW. Sawyerr> 
Vibert G. Lutterodt, George Owoo, kK. W. Ashley, John Swanikier. \ 


iit rou] t these gentieme! appeared in our last issue. 


The new election of Officers for the Lagos \uxilary was held in 


() yer la \ el Nil ere ( Ost 

President, Ik wait bishop Johnson; Vice-lresidents, Right Ke 
Bishop Oluwole, lke Dr. Mojyola Agbebi, Tlon. ¢ \. Sapara Williams 
Rey. Tella Adebiy l reasurer, \. da Rocha, E Se Local Secretary. 
S. H. Pea \ tant | il Secretary, |. | Harrison, sq. 
C orrespon > f ry | ht Da | \ tant Corresponding 
Secretary, ( | 

<> 
LNONYMOUS DONATION, 

ir last issue icknowledged a ntribution of £25, which had been 

received fi a ithout any name. We have since learnt from 


Mr. Sapara \W ‘ that the generous donors were the Owa and Chiefs 


of Ilesha. whose nam« id beer nitted by an oversight. The Committes 


ippreciation of and gratitude for the 
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LITERATURE. 
MR. HARRIS’ REPORTS. 


Go be published shortly: 


Present Conditions in the Congo: Report (Section I.). 





Cocoa Production in West Africa. 
Price 6d. each. - 


Reeently published : 


Domestic Slavery in Southern Nigeria: Report and Corres- 
pondence. By J. H. Harris, F.R.GS. 
Price 3d. 
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